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Twenty Years of Growth 


CTION taken by the Board of Directors this month, on a request from 
the Chamber of Commerce at Buenos Aires, to station a standards 
engineer in Argentina, marks a new advance in utilization of the Am- 

erican Standards Association by industry. 


The standards movement began twenty years ago this month when a 
group of fifteen representatives from the five principal engineering socie- 
ties met to discuss need of a central clearinghouse for their standardization 
programs. Out of this meeting grew the American Engineering Standards 
Committee, with purpose to coordinate the activities of the five societies. 


Before twelve months had passed the new Committee was asked by 
industrial and governmental groups to add to its activities development of 
a series of national industrial safety codes. The new assignment nearly 
swamped the organization. Its constitution and by-laws had to be revised 
to allow for broader participation on the part of trade associations and 
government groups. Its staff of three was overburdened. 


This safety work was the first of many important industrial problems 
brought by industry to the AESC for solution through the development of 
adequate standards. By 1928 the scope of the work had increased to such 
an extent that the Committee reorganized again and became in name what 
it had for some time been in fact — the American Standards Association, 
clearinghouse for the development of national standards. 


One of the first actions of the reorganized Association was to join the 
International Standards Association, opening the way for the direct partici- 
pation of American business in international work of interest to it. 


Today the Association has a membership of 71 national organizations 
and approximately 2,000 companies. Its monthly news magazine goes to 
7,000 engineers and executives in this country and abroad. Its library pro- 
vides information that sometimes can be obtained nowhere else. Its 2,987 
committee members represent more than 600 cooperating organizations, 
and are actively engaged in a program which has recently been extended 
to include standardization problems in the building and plumbing field, 
the development of basic standards for goods sold at retail, work for occu- 
pational disease prevention, the development of traffic standards. 


During these 20 years since the organization meeting of representa- 
tives of the five societies, the idea of a national clearinghouse for standards 
has become rooted in the minds and planning of American industry. 
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Twenty Years of 


HE American Standards Association was 

started in 1918 because differences of opin- 

ion among the various technical organiza- 
tions showed the need for a coordinating agency 
for their standardization activities. At that time 
there were hundreds of organizations—engineer- 
ing societies, trade associations, and government 
departments —independently developing and issu- 
ing standards with little or no systematic coop- 
eration. Conflict and overlapping were unavoid- 
able. 

The World War, which demanded unpreced- 
ented coordinated efforts from industry, gave in- 
cisive proof of the need of effective national stand- 
ards. Large losses from lack of interchange- 
ability were frequent. Two large American com- 
panies, for instance, each lost $10,000,000 on their 
early British and Russian contracts. Rejection of 
materials, due to lack of an adequate gaging sys- 
tem to control the accuracy of the product, was 
one of the most important factors in these huge 
losses. 

The need for a national agency had early be- 
come recognized by many of the technicians work- 
ing on standardization problems in special fields. 
As early as 1911 a committee of the American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers, headed by 
Henry Hess, had proposed that a national agency 


Photos shown on pages 229 and 230 are credited to: 
Comfort Adams photo—Jenkins & Guillo; A. A. Stevenson, 
Bancroft Gherardi, and Dana D. Barnum photos—Blank & 
Stoller, Ine. 
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be set up for the “registration” of the standards 
of the techmcal and industrial groups of the 
country. 

In 1916 the American Institute of Electrical 
Engineers took the initial step toward the organi- 
zation of a working national clearing house for 
standards by inviting the American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers, the American Society of 
Civil Engineers, the American Society of Mining 
and Metallurgical Engineers, and the American 
Society for Testing Materials to join with it in 
setting up such a body. 

Nearly two years, sometimes referred to as part 
of “the period of the anguish of internal adjust- 
ment,” were spent in endless discussion and in 
formulating innumerable drafts of constitutions 
and methods of procedure before the committee's 
final recommendations for the organization of 
what was to be known as the American Engineer- 
ing Standards Committee were approved by the 
five societies. The same 15 men who represented 
these societies on the committee were appointed 
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to represent them at the organization meeting of 
the new AESC, October 19, 1918. At this meet- 
ing, Professor Comfort A. Adams was elected as 
the Committee’s first chairman, as he had been 
of the organizing committee. 


LePage, Acting Secretary 


The American Engineering Standards Commit- 
tee started with an ambitious program but with 
little else. Each of the five societies had sub- 
scribed $1,500 a year to get the organization 
started. During the early period, the American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers, whose secretary, 
the late Calvin W. Rice, had been one of the 
leaders in starting the Committee, provided the 
services of a member of its staff, C. B. LePage, 
as acting secretary. Mr. LePage served until De- 
cember, 1919, when I started as full-time secre- 
tary. The first year the staff consisted of two 
stenographers and myself. 

The Committee was originally set up with the 
idea that the administrative control of the organi- 
zation should rest in the hands of the five engi- 
neering societies, but the first fundamentally im- 
portant job that came along—the development of 
an extensive program of national industrial safety 
codes—brought a challenge to this idea. 

Industry as represented in the trade associations 
flatly refused to cooperate with an organization 
which it considered entirely too undemocratic and 
narrow in its set-up to be entrusted with so im- 
portant a program. Industrial executives insisted 
that, since the codes were to serve as regulations 
legally enforced by governmental agencies and 
under which industry must live. both governmental 
agencies and industry should be privileged to 
share in the administrative control on the same 
basis as the engineering societies. Practically the 
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entire first year was spent in a thorough re-organi- 
zation to meet these criticisms, and late in 1919 
trade associations and governmental bodies ac- 
cepted membership on the governing body of the 
AESC. 

In setting up the national organization the 
main purpose had been to provide an effective 
channel of cooperation between the many national 
groups engaged in standardization activities, with- 
out hampering their own valuable undertakings. 
There was a fundamental difference of opinion as 
to whether or not this should take the form of a 
strong central organization. 

Soon after taking up the work as secretary of 
the AESC, I discovered, not without considerable 
foreboding, that the fundamental issue had_ not 
really been solved but had been merely obscured 
hy drafting the Constitution and Rules of Proced- 
ure in such general terms that each party read 
into these documents its own interpretation. | 
have frequently referred to this as the controversy 
between the “states’ righters” and the “federal- 


ists.” 


74 


States’ Righters” vs. ‘“Federalists”’ 


The “states’ righters’” wanted the new  or- 
ganization held to a purely formal, if not nomi- 
nal, relationship to the actual work of the develop- 
ment of standards to make sure it would not in- 
terfere in any way with their work. The “fed- 
eralists.” on the other hand, wanted a strong na- 
tional body, and felt that this could be accom- 
plished without serious interference with the work 
of the cooperating bodies. The “federalists” held 
that if a strong national organization were not 
developed, the approval of standards would de- 
generate into a rubber-stamp  procedure—as 
though an organization handed a completed stand- 
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Solution of Controversies 


ASA’s Biggest Achievement 


mise, has generally been found. 


its controversies. 


there in passing.”—P. G. Agnew. 


“In looking back over these 20 years—from 1918 to 1938— 
it seems to me that one of the outstanding accomplishments of the 
American Standards Association has been the solution of the many 
controversies encountered in the work—controversies which have 
been sometimes technical, sometimes jurisdictional. 

“I say ‘solution’ advisedly, because a real solution, based upon 
an understanding of the basic facts, rather than a mere compro- 
In this, the genius of the organi- 
zation, in so far as it may have genius, principally lies. 

“In the early days someone objected to the initiation of a 
new project on the ground that it would involve the ASA in a ‘controversy.’ | 
said, ‘We cannot possibly escape controversy. 
is only in the solution of controversies that the work of the organization has been 
most valuable. If everyone held the same opinion on every subject presented, we 
would have no work to do, and there would be no need for this organization.’ 

“Thus, the real story of the Association’s first 20 years lies in the story of 
Time has now so healed the wounds of the earlier emotional 
conflicts that there can surely be no harm in mentioning some of them here and 


Controversy is where we live. It 











ard through a window, had it rubber-stamped with 
ASA approval, and passed it along as an Ameri- 
can Standard. This, they warned, would eventu- 
ally result in the elimination of the “rubber 
stamp.” 

Solution of this difficulty was to constitute the 
most important problem before the AESC for a 
number of years—in fact, until the reorganiza- 
tion of the AESC into the American Standards 
Association in 1928. Even yet it bobs up in at- 
tenuated form on occasion, and will probably 
continue to do so for years to come. 

A controversy over the make-up of sectional 
committees illustrates the differences of opinion 
at that time as to the method of functioning of 
the AESC. The original Rules of Procedure made 
it possible for a sponsor organization, when sub- 
mitting a standard to the AESC for approval, to 
submit also a list of members of that committee, 
indicating opposite the name of each individual 
to what society that individual belonged. These 
societies, although they had had no voice in nam- 
ing the committee members, were then considered 
to have been represented in developing the stand- 
ard. This controversy centered around the ques- 
tion whether representatives on committees should 
or should not be “representatives of their own 
choosing.” The question came up in a meeting 
of the AESC in July, 1920. There was a sharp 
division of opinion in the Committee, but the mat- 
ter was finally settled when Dr. Rosa of the Na- 





tional Bureau of Standards spoke strongly for 
“representatives of their own choosing” and 
turned the tide of opinion in favor of this change. 
No one now would think of bringing up such a 
question. 

Another example is the fact that the original 
Rules of Procedure provided that no American 
Standard could be revised more often than once 
in three years. One of the strong points of the 
present policy of the Association is that no stand- 
ard is considered static, but prompt changes to 
meet changing conditions are always encouraged. 

The “period of the anguish of internal adjust- 
ment” lasted through 1921, during which time the 
technical work was well launched. and these prob- 
lems of policy were clarified. 

By 1928 the expansion of the work had led 
to “growing pains” which necessitated a funda- 
mental re-organization. This also proved to be 
a long and, at times, a painful undertaking. It 
resulted in the change from a committee organiza- 
tion, which had been completely outgrown, to a 
full-fledged association, including changing to the 
present name. One can compare the history of 
the ASA to that of our National Government. The 
AESC corresponds to the government under the 
articles of confederation; the American Standards 
Association as reorganized in 1928 corresponds 
to our national government under its present con- 
stitution. 

Opinion on the reorganization was divided, and 
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The mechanical industry 
has brought many im- 
portant = standardization 
problems to the ASA. 
Among these are cylin- 
drical fits, surface qual- 
ity, and gaging practice 
which directly affect 
large volume production 
of high-quality products. 


again the controversy between the “states’ right- 
ers” and the “federalists” arose. 

The proposed change in name came to sym 
bolize the various controversies. A striking inci- 
dent at this time seems to me to well illustrate 
the spirit of ASA methods. The late J. A. Capp. 
a representative of the American Society for Test- 
ing Materials, who had been a member of the 
original organizing committee, warmly announced 
in the early stages of reorganization that the name 
“American Standards Association” would be 
adopted only over his dead body. But Mr. Capp 
was a man who was not afraid of reversing his 
stand and he himself seconded the final resolution 
recommending the adoption of the complete re- 
organization plan, including the new name. — 

Several successive reports by the committee 
working on the reorganization plans were flatly 
rejected by the Main Committee, and the reorgani- 
zation might not have been completed had _ not 
S. L. Nicholson of the National Electrical Maru- 
facturers Association suggested that the organi- 
zations having an interest in the proposal be in- 
viled to name representatives on the reorganiza- 
tion committee. Seventeen took advantage of this 
opportunity, and for several months their repre- 
sentatives met every week to thresh out differences 
of opinion. Admiral Rock of the U.S. Navy. for 
instance, made the trip from Washington to New 
York week after week to attend these meetings. 

The final plan of reorganization, including the 
setting up of a Board of Directors, the change 
of name, liberalization of methods, including 
‘“antonomous” technical committees and “proprie- 
tary sponsorships,” won unanimous approval in 
all stages. The enlarged Rules Committee, the 
AESC itself. and each of the 36 national organi- 
zations constituting the Member-Bodies, accepted 
unanimously the entire reorganization as_ pro- 
posed. It became effective in 1928. 

Safe:y Codes Bring Reorganization 


The program for the development of national 
the first important job to come he- 


safety codes 
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fore the American Engineering Standards Commit. 
tee—was begun in 1920, almost before the AESC 
organization had been completed. 

About 1912 public agitation had made work- 
men’s compensation a national policy, and indus- 
trial accidents a matter of dollars and cents. Then 
for the first time industrial safety became recoe- 
nized as a problem for industrial management, 
and states began enforcing safety regulations. 

There being no clearing house for the regula- 
tions of the different states, conflict occurred. One 
type of electric motor, in order to be legally safe 
in the State of Pennsylvania, had to be legally 
unsafe in the State of Wisconsin. and vice versa. 
As these problems grew in importance, it became 
increasingly evident that some machinery would 
have to be set up to bring together manufacturers, 
employers. employees, state regulatory bodies, in- 
surance companies, and safety organizations to 
work out standards on which the state regulations 
could be based. 

In 1919 a conference called at the National 
Bureau of Standards came to the conclusion that 
there was no organization except the American 
Engineering Standards Committee which could 
logically undertake so comprehensive a program. 

But, as I have said before. industry refused 
to cooperate until the AESC had been reorganized, 
and it was not until after a second meeting at the 
National Bureau of Standards, where the AESC 





First Members of AESC 


Fifteen representatives of five tech- 
nical societies organized the American 
Engineering Standards Committee, and 
started the Committee’s work. These 
men, the original members of the AESC 
when it was formally organized in 1918, 
were: 


American Society of Civil Engineers 
John H. Gregory 
Martin Schreiber 
Harry N. Latey 
American Institute of Mining and Metallurgical 
Engineers 
George C. Stone 
Joseph W. Richards 
Arthur L. Walker 
American Society of Mechanical Engineers 
Henry Hess 
Henry H. Vaughan 
Wm. F. Kiesel, Jr. 
American Institute of Electrical Engineers 
Comfort A. Adams 
H. M. Hobart 
N. A. Carle 
American Society for Testing Materials 
J. A. Capp 
A. W. Gibbs 


A. A. Stevenson 
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reported its reorganization plan, that the safety 
code program was actually agreed upon. The 
Safety Code Correlating Committee, which paved 
the way for the present ASA system of general 
industry committees, was organized early the fol- 
lowing year to supervise and coordinate the work. 
This work has resulted in a consistent set of some 
50 national safety codes, which have now become 
the most important sources for state safety regula- 
tions. They are used by insurance companies, 
both stock and mutuals, in advice to their assured, 
and by manufacturers and employees. 

Recently the Association has gone a step farther 
and extended its work to the field of industrial 
disease prevention. 


Safety Program Hits Snags 


Although the safety code program has been re- 
markably effective, it has had its difficulties. For 
example, the Safety Code for Abrasive Wheels 
was held up for almost a year because of a con- 
troversy over a patent. And yet this code is now 
one of the most universally used of all the 
American Standards and represents one of the 
most thoroughgoing jobs ever done by the ASA. 
All parties concerned were represented on the 
committee, an expert research job was carried out, 
and the code has now been given 100 per cent 
acceptance by regulatory authorities, manufactur- 
ers, and users. 

Very early in the development of the safety 
code work, the question of labor representation 
threatened to wreck the entire program. An anti- 
labor man bitterly opposed the policy of permit- 
ting a representative of a labor union to sit on 
his committee. Finally, however, an arrangement 
was made whereby the U. S. Secretary of Labor 
was to be requested in each case to provide em- 
ployee representation on the technical committees 
working on standards. The Secretary then goes 
to the union or unions in that field, asks for 
nominations for committee representatives, and 
appoints these nominees as the official representa- 
tives of the U. S. Department of Labor. The 
Association recently had occasion to review this 
entire question, and re-affirmed this arrangement 
for employee representation. The preferred 
method of representation is still through the U. S. 
Department of Labor, but direct union represen- 
tation is also permitted. 

The mining work, started in 1920. represents 
the one program of the Association which has de- 
creased rather than increased in importance. 
Prior to organization of the Mining Standardiza- 
tion Correlating Committee, a grouy of “first edi- 
tion” mining standards had been submitted to the 
Association. Before taking any action on these 
standards, the ASA called a conference bringing 
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The safety codes ap- 
proved by the American 
Standards Association 
touch closely the welfare 
of workers in all fines of 
employment. Prevention 
of accidents is the aim 
of this work. 
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together the various organizations in the mining 
field. At first, strong inter-organization jealousies 
made the prospect for constructive action seem 
hopeless. Opposition to any cooperative action 
was freely expressed. During the first meeting, 
however, frank discussion of the problems took 
place and by the end of the day it was unani- 
mously agreed that the mining program should 
go forward. A motion to organize the Correlat- 
ing Committee was made by one of the men who 
had at first shown the most determined opposi- 
tion to cooperative work. 

One important mining standard, on rock dust- 
ing of coal mines, has been extensively adopted 
and has saved scores if not hundreds of lives. 
In one large mine in the Pittsburgh district a few 
years ago, for instance, an explosion in a section 
of the mine not yet dusted cost the lives of many 
miners working there. The rock dusted section 
stopped the spread of the explosion, however, and 
the men working in that section were unharmed. 

Standard gages for coal mine tracks have been of 
great economic importance to the mining industry. 


Spend $100,000 


Another set of standards, recently developed, 
on classification of coals, represents the culmina- 
tion of 10 years’ work by a broadly representative 
committee in a field that has been studied for 
over 75 years. The work has been the basis for 
some 50 research papers and it has been estimated 
that the Department of Mines in Canada, the U.S. 
Geological Survey, and the U. S. Bureau of Mines 
and others cooperating spent over $100,000 on 
field and laboratory studies of problems directly 
or indirectly connected with the classification of 
coals. Experienced mining engineers have said 
that the results obtained from each of these jobs 
more than justify all the work done by the ASA 
on the entire mining standardization program. 

Comparatively little headway has been made re- 
cently, however, in the development of mining 
standards. The most important reason for this is to 
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be found in the present state of the mining industry. 

From the very beginning the electrical work 
kas bulked large in the program of the Associa- 
tion, growing steadily since the organization of 
the AESC until now there are some 60 electrical 
standards approved by the ASA. Through the 
coordinating activities of the Association, the 
standards of the cooperating bodies have largely 
heen unified into a single consistent group. Also. 
additional standards important in the electrical 
field have been developed. 

The general industry committee in this field is 
now known as the Electrical Standards Commit- 
tee. It is a rather formal organization, entrusted 
with broad powers which grew out of a similar 
but less effective advisory committee organized 
in 1926. The more formal organization signalizes 
the solution of a deep-seated jurisdictional contro- 
versy ,centering around the question of which of 
the various organizations should have the leader- 
ship in each of the technical committees. The 
Electrical Standards Committee, on which these 
organizations are now all represented, has itself 
taken over sponsorship for a number of the im- 
portant committees, thus eliminating the problems 
of prestige. 


Talk Out Differences 


The National Electrical Safety Code was one 
important electrical standard around which bat- 
tles raged among the interested groups for nearly 
a decade. Fifty accredited representatives attend- 
ed the first conference. For the first time, all the 
interested groups were able to talk out their prob- 
lems face to face. The atmosphere at moments 
became tense but by the end of the meeting unani- 
mous agreement had been reached on approval 
of the code as an American Standard. 

The organization of the Electrical Standards 
Committee also solved another serious problem, 
this time in international work. It had been 
found at times that the U. S. Committee of the 
International Electrotechnical Commission, an in- 
dependent body, had international standards dif- 
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fering from those set up by committees working 
on national standards. These conflicts had Jed 
to misunderstandings in other countries, and even 
to the charge by Europeans that the Americans 
were not acting in good faith.. To eliminate such 
conflicts, the U. S. National Committee of the 
International Electrotechnical Commission was re- 
organized so as to be identical in personnel with 
the Electrical Standards Committee, except for the 
addition of representatives of the American So- 
ciety of Mechanical Engineers and a few members- 
at-large who have had long experience in inter- 
national work. 

Organization of three new industry committees 
in 1935 brought about the formal departmental- 
ization of the mechanical standards work, which 
had been one of the most important activities of 





Officers of the American 
Standards Association 


The American Standards Association 
works under the direction of a Board of 
Directors, which makes final decisions 
on all matters concerning the policy of 
the organization, and a Standards Coun- 
cil, which decides all questions having 
to do with the development of standards. 
Seven industry committees coordinate 
and supervise the standardization ac- 
tivities of the many technical commit- 
tees in their respective fields. 

The men who, as officers of the Asso- 
ciation, help direct its policies are: 
Dana D. Barnum, president; Edmund 
A. Prentis, vice-president; F. M. Farmer, 
chairman of the Standards Council; and 
R. P. Anderson, vice-chairman. 

The general industry committees are 
as follows: 


Safety Code Correlating Committee — L. F. 
Adams, chairman; Harry A. Schultz, vice- 
chairman; Cyril Ainsworth, secretary. 

Mechanical Standards Committee Alfred 
Iddles, chairman; F. H. Morehead, vice- 
chairman; John Gaillard, secretary. 

Advisory Committee on Ultimate Consumer 
Goods—H. W. Brightman, chairman; Ruth 
O’Brien, vice-chairman. 

Mining Standardization Correlating Committee 
—D. Harrington, chairman; Rush N. Hosler, 
vice-chairman; H. M. Lawrence, secretary. 

Building Code Correlating Committee — Ru- 
dolph P. Miller, chairman; George N. Thomp- 
son, vice-chairman; H. M. Lawrence, secre- 
tary; J. H. Courtney, technical secretary. 

Electrical Standards Committee—Charles Rufus 
Harte, chairman; Sidney Withington, vice- 
chairman; J. W. McNair, secretary. 
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the American Standards Association since the be- 
ginning, and expanded the Association’s program 
into two new fields—building codes and consumer 


goods. 
Which Is Basic — Nut or Screw? 


The first few mechanical projects — screw 
threads, cylindrical fits, and bolts and nuts — 
were undertaken following requests from the 
British, Canadian, and Swiss national standardiz- 
ing bodies for cooperation on these subjects. 
These requests were received just as the organiza- 
tion of the American Engineering Standards Com- 
mittee was being completed. 

In these three undertakings there were two 
schools of thought as to what part should be con- 
sidered as basic—the nut or the screw, the shaft 
or the hole into which it fits. This question was 
discussed back and forth for fully a year before 
general agreement was reached on the principle 
that the nut, or the hole, should be basic. 


All industrial countries went through a long 
controversy as to whether the tolerances to pro- 
vide for the small but unavoidable inaccuracies 
in dimensioning manufactured parts should be of 
the “unilateral” or the “bi-lateral” type. It is 
now generally recognized that the unilateral sys- 
tem should generally be used in establishing 
standard systems of fits, but that in some special 
cases bi-lateral tolerances may be preferable. 


In connection with sizes of nuts and bolt heads, 
there was a long-drawn-out controversy. One 
group wanted the nuts and bolt heads to be one- 
sixteenth of an inch larger than that desired by 
the other group. This question involved the type 
of production machine to be used. The larger 
bolt head required a “two-blow” heading ma- 
chine, while the smaller one required only a “one- 
blow” machine. The former type was the one 
used chiefly in the Middle West, while the “one- 
blow” machine was used in the East. Two com- 
panies spent $10,000 each in special research pro- 
grams on these two sizes, with the result that the 
smaller size was shown to be sufficiently strong. 
This resulted in a decision in favor of the smaller 
size. 

A curious incident in this connection illustrates 
the need of international cooperation in such mat- 
ters. The Germans, thinking they were following 
American practice, established new standards 
using sizes shown in an American handbook in a 
table under the heading “national standard.” As 
a matter of fact, these sizes were little used in 
this country. They discovered their error through 
competition in the South American market, im- 
mediately put three engineers on a boat, and 
cabled us requesting conferences on the subject. 


There are now more than 60 American Stand- 









ards in the mechanical field and many more are 
under development. Of those completed, quite a 
number have become the “bible of the subject” 
in their respective industries. Among these are 
standards on screw threads, bolts, nuts, rivets, a 
comprehenive group on pipe flanges, fittings, and 
valves, and on small tools and machine tool ele- 
ments. The work on screw threads led to the de- 
cision carried out by the President of the United 
States to abolish the National Screw Thread Com- 
mission as being no longer necessary. 

It has not been generally recognized that there 
is a slight difference—three millionths of an inch 
—between the length of the American inch and 
the British inch under the legal definition as ap- 
plied. This comes about because of differences 
in the legal ratios adopted in the two countries. 
In 1933 an American Standard was approved de- 
fining 25.4 as the inch-millimeter conversion ratio 
for industrial use. This same definition has also 
been adopted by other countries and, with the 
reference temperature of 20C (68F) for gages 
which has also been adopted internationally, has 
led to world-wide uniformity in conversion prac- 
tice between inch and metric length measurements. 


Building Codes 


The building code work was brought into the 
American Standards Association in 1934 when ar- 
rangements were made by the U. S. Department of 
Commerce and the ASA for the American Stand- 
ards Association to carry on the work in this field 
following the discontinuing of the Building Code 
Committee of the U. S. Department of Commerce. 
The Building Code Correlating Committee, with 
Rudolph P. Miller as chairman, is carrying on its 
work in close cooperation with the National Bu- 
reau of Standards. Its activities include a thor- 
oughly rounded program covering all the essen- 
tial features of modern building codes. 

The consumer goods program has grown slowly 
but steadily since the American Home Economics 
Association brought the first two consumer stand- 
ards problems to the American Standards Asso- 
ciation in 1929. That Association had been work- 
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ing on standards but had not succeeded in enlist- 
ing the cooperation of the manufacturer and dis- 
tributor groups. In order to bring these other 
groups into the discussions, the A.H.E.A. asked 
the ASA to organize technical committees for the 
development of national standards for refrigera- 
tors and for weighted silk. Through the efforts 
of these committees the work on refrigerators has 
been partially successful and a code for testing 
domestic ice refrigerators has been developed. 
The proposal for a standard for weighted silk, 
however, was killed in the preliminary conference 
before it reached the procedure of the ASA— 
perhaps because the industry at that time was not 
yet ready for standardization. 

The question as to whether the American Stand- 
ards Association should deal with consumer goods 
standards was a burning problem for nearly ten 
years, many members of the Association believing 
that engineering problems were not involved in 
standards for consumer goods and that such stand- 
ards should not, therefore, be included in the 
ASA program. This question has been the sub- 
ject of conference after conference and debate 
after debate in the Standards Council and in the 
Board of Directors. The tremendous expansion 
of the consumer movement during and since the 
NRA, however, has changed the entire complexion 
of the problem, and has resulted in complete ac- 
ceptance of the consumer goods program by the 
ASA. 


The last of the general industry committees, 
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Conference of National Secretaries which Organized the International 
Standards Association, New York, 1926 
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the Highway Traffic Standards Committee, was or- 
ganized this year to handle the many problems 
of standardization centering around the nation’s 
highway and automobile accident toll. Standards 
on highway traffic problems developed by the ASA 
have already met with wide acceptance. The first 
job undertaken in this field was standardization 
of traffic light colors. The standard colors, green, 
amber, and red, were approved by the ASA in 
1927. Since that time these colors have been ac- 
cepted throughout the United States, and now bid 
fair to becoming a world-wide usage. The In- 
terstate Commerce Commission has used reports 
of ASA committees in setting up its safety re- 
quirements for interstate trucks and buses; and 
the American Standard on safety glass, based on 
a thoroughgoing research program, has_ been 
adopted by many of the states as the basis for 
their regulations. 

One important activity had its inception almost 
before the organization of the American Engi- 
neering Standards Committee. This is the inter- 
national work. 

When the AESC was being started Charles le 
Maistre, C.B.E., now Director of the British Stand- 
ards Institution, visited the United States and was 
freely consulted by those engaged in organizing 
the new national standardization committee. The 
make-up of our technical committees. followed 
closely that used first by the British, and now by 
most of the national standardizing bodies. Later, 
the experience of Germany and the other national 
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standardizing bodies, was freely drawn upon. It 
was found necessary to develop systematic inter- 
change of technical information between the na- 
tional standardizing bodies. The first steps along 
this line were taken in informal conferences of 
the national secretaries, qne of which I attended 
in London in 1921 and dohins in Zurich in 1923. 
A third informal conference held in New York 
in 1926 resulted in the organization of the Inter- 
national Standards Association (ISA). C. E. 
Skinner, vice chairman of the AESC, was chair- 
man of the conference and I served as secretary. 


The organization of the ISA was proposed by 
the British delegation, of which Sir Richard Glaze- 
brook was leader. The British proposal, backed 
by the French, Japanese, Italians, and Czechoslo- 
vakians, was for a tight, closely knit organization 
with strong central authority. The AESC had 
widely consulted its Member-Bodies and indus- 
trial groups, and found that only a loosely or- 
ganized international association would be accept- 
able in this country. 

The American idea was backed by the Scandi- 
navian countries, Germany, and Switzerland, al- 
though Switzerland later reversed her position on 
the subject. The result of a week’s struggle over 
the organization plans resulted in a constitution 
and by-laws which followed closely the form pro- 
posed by the British, but which provided for a 
loosely organized international association. 

Several years passed before the ASA joined the 
international organization, owing to controversies 
which arose on matters relating to it. One of the 
early actions of the new ASA Board of Directors 
was affiliation in 1930 with the International Fed- 
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eration of National Standardizing Associations 
(ISA), as the international standards association 
is now officially called. The British first affiliated, 
then withdrew, and have rejoined this year. 

The American Standards Association has: taken 
an active part in helping to bring about interna- 
tional agreement on standardization problems. 
There have been a few outstanding successes, nota- 
bly compiete interchangeability of a series of ball 
bearings and international agreement on the 16- 
mm sound motion picture film. This latter was 
proposed by the ASA and prevented the estab- 
lishment of conflicting standards in Europe and 
this country. In its meeting last month the Stand- 
ards Council voted to accept responsibility for 
leadership for an international project on photog- 
raphy, one ef the important new jobs being started 
‘y the ISA. 

As this record of its first 20 years shows, one 
of the most important achievements of the Ameri- 
can Standards Association has been the bringing 
about of agreement between the seventy national 
organizations constituting its primary membership 
and securing their adherence to the policies and 
methods agreed upon. Now, with this start and 
with most of the jurisdictional difficulties out of 
the way, a future of far greater opportunity lies 
open before us. 

The first 20 years have proven the value of 
the undertaking to both government and industry. 

The next 20 years promise even more valuable 
achievements—possibilities of service limited only 
by the use industry, government and the consumer 
make of the Association and the support they give 
to it as well as its work. 





How the AESC 
Was Organized 


FTER seven years of rather intensive ser- 

A vice on the Standards Committee of the 
American Institute of Electrical Engineers, 

and after numerous unsuccessful attempts to get 
voluntary cooperation between the various stand- 
ardizing bodies in the several engineering fields 
which overlap each other at numerous points, it 
became obvious to some of us that definite and 
recognized machinery of cooperation must be es- 
tablished in order to avoid unbearable confusion. 
At the request oi this small group, the Ameri- 
can Institute of Electrical Engineers issued an 
invitation to the American Society of Mechanical 
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Engineers, American Society of Civil Engineers, 
American Institute of Mining Engineers and the 
American Society for Testing Materials to appoint 
representatives to a conference committee for the 
discussion of this mechanism of cooperation. 
The first meeting of this Engineering Standards 
Conference Committee was held December 29, 
1916, at which time it was generally agreed that 
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the objective presented was a highly desirable 
one, and that the discussion should be continued. 
The next meeting was held February 17, 1917. 

Later a committee with substantially the same 
personnel was given the definite job of preparing 
an organization scheme for an American Engi- 
neering Standards Committee. This organization 
was not completed until October, 1918, nearly 
two years after the first meeting of the Confer- 
ence Committee. 

What happened during those two years would 
be a long, but very interesting story, if it were 
related in full. In general, it was a period of 
education, since there was much vigorous oppo- 
sition, not only from those who failed to under- 
stand the meaning of the word “standardization,” 
and were afraid of what they called “crystalliza- 
tion,” but also from influential individuals in the 
societies represented who were afraid that the 
prestige of their existing committees, of which 
they were justly proud, would be lost in an over- 
topping organization. In other words, fear and 
jealousy, as well as ignorance, were the chief ob- 
stacles which had to be overcome during two years 
of the hardest kind of work for the relatively 
small group that carried the load. As this is 
from memory, I cannot give credit to all of those 
concerned, but on the other hand must not fail 
to mention those whose intelligent idealism and 
faithful cooperation carried the movement 
through to a successful issue: Edgar Marburg, 
Henry Hess, J. A. Capp, G. C. Stone, A. A. 
Stevenson, and H. M. Hobart. 

Of this group, Mr. Hobart and the writer are the 
only ones now living. It would be a serious over- 
sight, however, to neglect the acknowledgement of 
the great assistance and wise advice contributed in 
those early days by Charles LeMaistre, secretary 
of the British Engineering Standards Committee. 

There were many others who deserve great 
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credit, and the omission of their names should not 
be considered as any lack of appreciation. 

A little incident connected with Dr. Marburg, 
whom the writer came to regard with deep respect 
and affection, may be of interest. In the early days, 
even prior to the appointment of the organization 
committee, he was a bit fearful that the proposed 
organization would overtop the A.S.T.M., which 
was wholly a standardizing body, and of which Dr. 
Marburg was the father. He was also afraid that 
the writer was trying to make a job for himself. 
However, after several conterences, he changed his 
attitude completely and gave the writer one of the 
most appreciated compliments he has ever had. At 
the last meeting of the organization committee, at 
which he was present, Dr. Marburg, who was then 
ill, was asked to discuss a certain controversial 
question. In reply, he stated that he was under the 
doctor’s orders to avoid all excitement, and didn’t 
dare to take part in the discussion, but said “any- 
thing that is acceptable to the chairman is accept- 
able to me.” 

Although the job of organizing the new commit- 
tee in such a manner as to produce the desired re- 
sults, and at the same time to secure the hearty co- 
operation of the component societies, was a difficult 
one, it was generally agreed that the job was pretty 
successfully done. In any case, no change in the 
fundamentals of the procedure or organization has 
since taken place, although the field has been 
greatly expanded. 

Standardization without the statutory power of 
enforcement is a difficult job in the field of cooper- 
ation, and it has involved a long period of educa- 
tion. It is therefore a very real satisfaction to 
those who were prime movers in this organization, 
as it must be also to those who have carried the 
load since those early days, to note the successful 
growth of the movement and the importance of the 
label “American Standard.” 





The American Standards Association 
and The National Bureau of Standards 


ROM the very beginning of the American 
F Engineering Standards Committee the Na- 

tional Bureau of Standards has been actively 
interested in promoting the development of such 
a coordinating agency. The men who organized 
the AESC 20 years ago recognized the difficulties 
inherent in cooperation between governmental 
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bodies and private organizations, and it was only 
after careful consideration that the five founder 
societies invited three Federal government depart- 
mnts to join with them. On the other hand, there 
were some who predicted that the composite or- 
ganization thus formed would eventually usurp 
functions properly belonging to the government 
itself and some who feared that it would domi- 
nate the individual societies composing it. Per- 
haps these dangers were real. If so the success 
with which they have been avoided in the develop- 
ment of the ASA bears witness to the wisdom of 
those who have guided the affairs of the Associa- 
tion and of its member bodies. 


Effective Cooperation 


The National Bureau of Standards is the gov- 
ernmental agency most immediately concerned 
with the work of the ASA. Where the activities 
of two organizations touch at so many points, con- 
tinual adjustments are necessary in order to main- 
tain effective cooperation. In this case these ad- 
justments have vitally affected the work of both 
organizations and the course of standardization 
in this country. 

The crucial question as to whether standardiza- 
tion should be carried on under the direct super- 
vision of the Federal Goverment or by an un- 
oficial but representative body like the ASA was 
raised by the Safety Code program. At the very 
time the AESC was being formed, there was a 
erowing demand for the development of indus- 
trial safety codes suitable for use throughout the 
country, and a large part of those concerned 
turned to the National Bureau of Standards as 
the natural center for this work. Neither govern- 
mental authorities nor industrial organizations 
were willing to put this program under the con- 
trol of an agency so limited in membership as 
the AESC then was. On the other hand, the Bu- 
reau did not feel that it should assume primary 
responsibility for the establishment of codes 
which would, in effect, have the force of law. 


The solution was found in the reorganization 
and extension of the AESC to make it a broadly 
representative body, with the Safety Code Cor- 
relating Committee as the first of the permanent 
sub-groups supervising special fields of standardi- 
zation. This solution was recommended by the 
Bureau and was adopted as the result of two large 
conferences held at the Bureau in 1919. 

Similarly out of discussions in recent years 
there has developed the Building Code Correlat- 
ing Committee with its extensive program of pro- 
jects, continuing the work initiated by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce as a basis for a national build- 
ing code. Several industries not otherwise in con- 
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tact with the ASA have been brought into its 
orbit through the approval of the Commercial 
Standards developed by the procedure of the Bu- 
reau’s Division of Trade Standards. 

Another index of the Bureau’s close relation 
with the ASA is its representation on sectional 
committees. The 1938 American Standards Year- 
book lists the personnel of 83 sectional commit- 
tees; members of the Bureau’s staff are included 
in 59 of them, and the Bureau is sponsor for nine 
of the projects as well as five others for which 
sectional committees are not named. Through 
this participation, the technical knowledge and 
experience of the Bureau’s staff are made directly 
available to industry. In return, the Bureau re- 
ceives information regarding industrial problems 
and is stimulated to further efforts through seeing 
the results of its work applied in practice. 

In looking back over the activities of the Ameri- 
can Standards Association for the past 20 years, 
one finds no need to emphasize the high quality 
of its work. It speaks for itself. The output in 
quantity has not been all that some of its friends 
had hoped. Here we must keep in mind the 
basic procedure of a sectional committee—cove- 
nants openly arrived at by mutual agreement. A 
sectional committee may initially embrace points 
of view as widely variant as those of the League 
of Nations. Out of the ashes of the conflagration 
finally arises a new American standard, purified 
by fire, with some adornments badly singed in the 
process. This procedure, while painful and some-' 
times slow, is nevertheless fundamentally sound. 


A Higher Court 


The original plan of the American Standards 
Association was not to initiate standards itself but 
rather to establish the general acceptability of 
standards originating in the member bodies. In 
my judgment, the work of the American’ Stand- 
ards Association would advance more rapidly if 
it adhered closely to this original plan, which has 
many advantages. Under it the member bodies 
have a direct and productive part. Much of the 
work is done before the project reaches the Ameri- 
can Standards Association and the prospective 
standard undergoes a process of seasoning before 
it is submitted. The time required in the sectional 
committee procedure is thus reduced and the out- 
put for the same effort correspondingly increased. 
Finally, in this relationship the American Stand- 
ards Association takes the position of a higher 
court, and not one merely coordinate with its 
member bodies. Approved by this higher court 
but not initiated by it, an American Standard has 
a distinction and authority of its own. 
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What About the Future? 


nected with the work of developing national 

industrial standards and safety codes, first 
as a member of the Board of the American Stand- 
ards Association, and for the past three years as 
its President. During these years industry has 
had to combat economic havoc of a major de- 
pression. It has fought these conditions by in- 
creased efficiency of production and distribution 
made possible to a large extent by the develop- 
ment and use of standards. So much new work 
has come to the American Standards Association 
during this period that on more than one occa- 
sion officers and Board have wondered how to 
get adequate support so that the work could go 
on. We still do. But not one of us can look 
at this cooperative work of industry without a con- 
siderable measure of satisfaction. The methods 
of the ASA have given practical results that have 
stood the test of time. American Standards and 
Safey Codes are accepted everywhere. The safety 
codes form the backbone of state industrial regu- 
lations. 

During the past three years more than 20 na- 
tional organizations have affiliated with the ASA. 
The Association, by request of the interested 
groups, has enlarged the scope of its work into 
new and important fields—the development of 
standards for consumer goods, the development 
of traffic standards, the prevention of occupational 
disease hazards. The ASA has been requested 
by government to undertake such important jobs 
as drawing up specifications for inspection of 
buses and trucks used in interstate commerce. 
Over and over again in these years business and 
government groups have turned to the machinery 
of the American Standards Association for a 
forum in which to work out important mutual 
problems. During this time the chief criticism 
that I have heard of the ASA is that it moves 
too slowly, that delay in getting standardization 
work through the committees has sometimes re- 
sulted in a handicap to industry. I have never 
heard a criticism of the fundamental soundness 
of the methods of work. 


YOR five years I have been intimately con- 


Widely Accepted 


American Standards and Safety Codes are 
widely accepted because they are arrived at by 
comprehensive representation and cooperation be- 
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tween the industrial and governmental groups 
concerned. Each group has a VOTE, not just a 
voice, in determining these matters, and conse- 
quently the likelihood of controversy and litiga- 
tion after the standard has been approved is prac- 
tically eliminated. Standardization has proved to 
be one of the most fruitful fields in which gov- 
ernment and industry can cooperate to the end 
of increasing production, reducing costs, and 
eliminating waste. 

With the foundation we have built and the im- 
provements we can bring along the lines we are 
now working on, the question arises: How about 
the future? 

Production today has been estimated to be no- 
where near the needs of the people of the United 
States. To meet these needs, production, distribu- 
tion, and utilization costs will have to be reduced. 
Waste of all kinds must be eliminated. Industry 
has the Knowledge and Experience to work out 
the cost end of this problem; but I doubt if it 
can do it alone without the intelligent coopera- 
tion of Government. Intelligent and efficient ad- 
ministration by regulatory bodies of standards 
and codes drafted in cooperation with industry, 
in accordance with experience and knowledge of 
the underlying principles of production, distribu- 
tion, and utilization, should make possible what 
neither industry nor government can accomplish 
alone. 

The American Standards Association must con- 
tinue to provide ways and means of establishing 
standards that industry will accept, and codes 
that regulatory bodies can enforce. It must do 
this work in an efficient and expeditious manner. 
It must keep within its legitimate field. It must 
remember that the real object is the conservation 
of manpower, time, and material. It must con- 
fine work to the necessary things. Above all, it 
must be sure that every substantially interested 
group—public, government, and industry—is fair- 
ly represented in the work. And further it must 
see that this responsibility is appreciated by every 
one of its members. 
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New ASA Committee to Develop 


Standards for Photography 


ratus, and many other types of photographic 

equipment will be considered in both a na- 
tional and an international standardization project 
under the leadership of the American Standards 
Association, it was decided when the Standards 
Council of the ASA voted at its meeting September 
29 to authorize the organization of a new sectional 
committee under ASA procedure. This committee 
will consider development of national standards 
for photography, and will take the leadership and 
cooperate in an international project on the same 
subject. 

The international work was proposed some time 
ago when the International Standards Association 
asked the American Standards Association to act 
as secretariat for an international project. This in- 
vitation was aces;) ed by the ASA following a con- 
ference at whicn the industry recommended such 
action. 

The work of the new sectional committee will 
cover definitions, dimensional standards, and 
methods for testing, rating, and classifying per- 
formance characteristics of materials and devices 
used in photography. It will affect amateur, por- 
trait, commercial, and news photography, as well 
as process work, aerial photography, radiographic 
and photomicrographic photography, documen- 
tary, medical, and photomechanical photography, 
and in fact, practically all phases of photography 
with the exception of cinematography. 

Some attempts have already been made to set 
up logical and systematic nomenclature and defi- 
nitions in certain relatively small photographic 


b AMERAS, films, light meters, printing appa- 


Both national and interna- 
tional standards will be studied 
by committee to be named by 
American Standards Associa- 
tion 


fields. It is expected that the program of the new 
committee will include the preparation of a well 
worked out system of nomenclature and termirol- 
ogy to help eliminate confusion due to the use of 
words and phrases in different senses by different 
authors. 

Definite dimensional standards to cover many 
materials and appliances in photography will also 
be considered by the new committee. Some work 
has already been done in this direction, and the 
committee will collect and codify such material. 
Manufacturers of sensitive materials and photo- 
graphic equipment have established many dimen- 
sional standards for their own convenience and 
part of the work of the committee will be to bring 
these manufacturers together to agree on standards 
for greater interchangeability. 

Forty organizations are being invited to name 
representatives, including many organizations rep- 
resentating users of cameras and finishing equip- 
ment, manufacturers of cameras and photographic 
materials, and technical societies. 

The Optical Society of America has accepted 
the administrative leadership for the work. 





Revised Recommendation Lists 
29 Varieties of Surgical Dressings 


The first revision of the Simplified Practice 
Recommendation on surgical dressings, R133-38, 
effective March 1,1938, covers nomenclature, sizes, 
and methods of preparation of sponges, abdom- 
inal packs, sterile gauze dressings, pads, and cot- 
ton balls. It is based on studies of the effective- 
ness of the orginal recommendation made by the 
simplification committees of the American Hos- 
pital Association and the American College of 
Surgeons, in cooperation with the standing com- 
mittee of the industry. It consists essentially in 
changes with respect to size, ply, gauze construc- 
tion, weight of filler, etc., of certain of the dress- 





ings; the elimination of four items and the addi- 
tion of five others. An entirely new group of dress- 
ings, cotton balls, is included. Methods of prep- 
aration using flat, cut pieces of gauze instead of 
dressing rolls are now recommended. 

. The schedule as now revised lists 29 varieties 
of dressings. No definite figures are available as 
to the number of varieties of dressings prevailing 
before the adoption of simplification. The Amer- 
ican College of Surgeons, however, states that its 
first survey revealed that approximately 5,000 dif- 
ferent shapes and sizes of dressings were in use 
in the hospitals of the United States and Canada, 
and that 1,500 varieties of one type were in use 
for practically the same purpose. 














PERMANENT staff representative to be 

stationed in Buenos Aires will be appointed 

by the American Standards Association to 
cooperate with the Argentine national standardiz- 
ing body and the U.S. Chamber of Commerce in 
Argentina in promoting the use of American in- 
dustrial standards, the ASA Board of Directors de- 
cided at its meeting September 28. The action 
taken by the Board is contingent upon the guar- 
antee of sufficient funds to support the work by 
the concerns interested in the project. 

A committee was appointed to draw up a tenta- 
tive budget and to determine whether and from 
what sources financial support may be forthcom- 
ing. The members are: 

L. J. Briggs, director, National Bureau of Standards 

C. L. Collens, president, Reliance Electric and En- 

gineering Company 

Howard Coonley, chairman of the board, Walworth 

Company 
R. E. Zimmerman, vice-president, United States Steel 
Corporation 

F, M. Farmer, vice-president, Electrical Testing Lab- 

oratories 

This committee, with the advice and co]labora- 
tion of the National Foreign Trade Council and 
the American firms participating in the financial 


program, will assist in selecting the proposed rep- 
resentative. 

The decision of the ASA Board was based on 
recommendations of a conference attended by rep- 
resentatives of 24 large manufacturing concerns, 
associations, and technical societies, held June 28 
under the auspices of the ASA with the coopera- 
tion of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce of the U.S. Department of Commerce and 
the National Foreign Trade Council. The confer- 
ence discussed the need of a better knowledge of 
American standards in South America. The fact 
that British, German, and other interests have for 
some time been active in encouraging adoption of 
their standards had already brought forth sugges- 
tions from the U.S. Chamber of Commerce at 
Buenos Aires that American interests should be 
represented, and requests for appointmeni of a 
representative were received by the ASA from the 
U.S. Steel Products Company and the Republic 
Steel Company. 

Argentina, primarily an agricultural country, 
is the market for many American-made products. 
With the exception of Canada, it provides the lead- 
ing outlet for motor trucks. Both General Motors 
and Ford have assembly plants there. 





A conference of many organizations 
interested in trade with South America 
recommended to the ASA Board of 
Directors that the American Standards 
Association arrange for a staff repre- 
sentative in Buenos Aires. The organi- 
zations whose representatives attended 
the conference are: 


Allegheny Steel Company 

American Institute of Electrical Engineers 
American Iron and Steel Institute 

Armco International Corporation 

Babcock and Wilcox Company 

Business Publishers International Corporation 
Corning Glass Works 

Fairbanks, Morse and Company 

Ingenieria Internacional 
Ingersoll Rand Company 





U. S. Organizations Recommended 
ASA Argentine Representative 





International General Electric Company 

Jones and Laughlin Steel Company 

Machinery Division, Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, U. S. Department of 
Commerce 

Manufacturers Standardization Society of the 
Valve and Fittings Industry 

Motor and Equipment Manufacturers Associa- 
tion 

National Foreign Trade Council 

Otis Elevator Company 

Republic Steel Corporation 

Scientific Apparatus Makers of America 

Society of Automotive Engineers 

The Baldwin Locomotive Works 

U. S. Department of Commerce 

U. S. Steel Corporation 

U. S. Steel Products Company 

U. S. Testing Company 

Westinghouse Electric and Manufacturing Co. 

Westinghouse Electric International 
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Cattle being one of the most important of Ar- 
gentine products, meat-packing is the principal 
Argentine industry, and Armour and Swift both 
have packing plants in Argentina. North Ameri- 
can oil companies have an interest in the Argen- 
tine petroleum business—Standard Oil of New 
Jersey, Shell, Texas Company, and Socony-Va- 
cuum all having investments there. Automobile 
tires are made in Argentina by Goodyear, Fire- 
stone, Michelin, and Dunlap. DuPont has a rayon 
factory, and has an interest in the Argentine chem- 
ical industry, and the International Telephone & 
Telegraph Company’s investment in Argentina is 
its largest single foreign investment. The Otis 
Elevator Company makes the cabins, doors, shafts, 
and other equipment for its elevator systems sold 
in Argentina at Buenos Aires. 

A building boom in Buenos Aires recently pro- 






duced such a demand for Portland cement that re- 
quests have been made by architects and builders 
to permit the free importation of cement. And at 
least one leading newspaper is pushing a campaign 
for reduction of the present high duties on automo- 
tive imports, it is reported. The country is em- 
barked at present on a huge road building pro- 
gram which is expected to stimulate trade—partic- 
ularly in connection with the use of automobiles. 

The action of the Board of Directors of the 
American Standards Association in authorizing 
the appointment of an Argentine representative is 
one step in the program of carrying out the pur- 
pose of the ASA as provided in its Constitution 
“to promote a knowledge of, and the use of, ap- 
proved American industrial and engineering stand- 
ards, both in the United States and in foreign 
countries.” 





Use of American Standards in Argentina 
Vital to All American Manufacturers 


acceptance and use of American industrial 

standards in Argentina under leadership of 
the American Standards Association is a matter 
of vital importance to manufacturers in the 
United States, whether or not they are directly 
engaged in foreign trade. 

The loss of any important part of the Latin 
American market for industrial equipment and all 
technical products cannot fail to intensify com- 
petition in these lines within the United States, 
while the expansion of the export market will 
divert a substantial percentage of production, thus 
providing profitable overseas business for the 
foreign traders and improving the sales situation 
at home for others. 

The importance of Argentina as an independent 
market, as well as an influence upon industrial- 
engineering thought in neighboring countries, is 


‘| YHE proposed movement to promote general 





by 
J. Seward McCain 


Business Publishers 
International Corporation’ 


generally understood. That manufacturers in 
every industrial nation will do their utmost to 
dominate the Argentine market may be taken for 
granted. What is not so self-evident is that such 
an effort is already well under way, and that the 
activities of at least one competitor nation are so 





1Publishers of American Automobile Over-Seas Edi- 
tion; El Automovil Americano; Ingenieria Internacional; 
and El Farmaceutico. 








Argentina uses many U. S. automobiles, and 
except for Canada is the largest market for 
U. S. motor trucks. 


well organized as to constitute a serious threat to 
continued American leadership. 

In meeting this situation, the first problem is 
tc secure universal approval for the standards 
upon which our own industrialism has been built, 
so that purchase specifications and codes will not 
be written to favor European products at the ex- 
pense of those offered by American suppliers. It 
has been suggested that the American Standards 
Association take the initiative in a movement to 
solve this problem. Fortunately, it is not too 
late to look for a thoroughly satisfactory solution 
through that agency, although prompt action is 
undoubtedly required. 

Association action in accordance with the pro- 
posed procedure is necessary and desirable, and 
it is to be hoped that it will be forthcoming. Nev- 
ertheless, it can not relieve individual manufactur- 
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ers of their responsibility for independent coordi- 
nate activity. To make sure that Latin American 
industrial development will continue to follow the 
American pattern rather than that of Europe, and 
to insure a permanent and expanding market for 
their individual products, our manufacturers must 
undertake a concerted program that goes beyond 
the conventional export sales campaign. 


Such a program need not conflict with the nec- 
essary work of promoting immediate business, nor 
impose undue expense. Indeed, it can make its 
own contribution to reduced sales cost by increas- 
ing promotional efficiency. But it does call for a 
radical change in viewpoint. If we are to hold 
our leadership in the Latin American market, ex- 
porters of capital goods must sell American tech- 
nology along with their own particular products, 
and pack American industrial science into the 
boxes that hold their shipments. 

Our objective must be the extension of Pan- 
Americanism to the broad field of industry 
through closer collaboration with the Latin-Ameri- 
can engineering profession in government and in- 
dustry. Adequate means are available for pub- 
licizing the advantages to be derived from 
American principles of industrial standardization, 
mechanized production, functional design, motion 
study and safety engineering in the creation of 
higher living standards, more jobs, and _ better 
working conditions. Each manufacturer who 
bases his sales promotion upon the part his pro- 
duct can play in the promotion of industrial ef- 
ficiency according to the American conception 
will be utilizing his most effective appeal and 
at the same time adding strength to the movement 
that can do most to advance the larger community 
of interest upon which his own welfare depends. 





Industry Needs Standards Engineer 
To Promote Argentine Use of Products 


the United States have been confronted in 

Argentina, as well as in other foreign coun- 
tries, with difficulties in meeting some of the pre- 
scribed technical specifications. The inherent dif- 
ferences in national engineering standards of the 
principal manufacturing countries of Europe, as 
compared with those of the United States, are 
obvious. 


Dineu the past forty years exporters of 


It is recognized that a number of manufacturers 


by 
Eugene P. Thomas 


President, National Foreign 
Trade Council 
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Many American manufac- 
turers are seriously handi- 
capped without adequate rep- 
resentation on engineering 
standards problems. Activity 
by other countries makes ap- 
pointment of an Argentine 
representative especially im- 
portant now, says Mr. Thomas. 


of these countries obtained a favorable position 
in the early years of this century in Argentina 
and other consuming markets. 

One reason was the fact that huge investments 
were made by Great Britain and, to a smaller de- 
gree, by other European countries. In the case 
of Great Britain, alone, foreign investments are 
stated to exceed four billion pounds. It has been 
a cardinal principle of Great Britain that orders 
for goods should logically follow the investment 
of British funds in foreign countries. 

Another reason for the early influence of Euro- 
pean manufacturers was that generally they were 
first to introduce their standards in foreign mar- 
kets, before many American manufacturers made 
systematic and intensive efforts to obtain foreign 
business. It was therefore natural in many cases 
that the Government officials and engineers of 
South American countries should give preference 
to the basis of standards originally adopted, with 
the subsequent modifications, as proposed by 
European nationals in accord with their recog- 
nized respective standards. 

Several factors have been responsible for the 
competitive success of Americans in overcoming 
these obstacles. The superiority of American 
standard practice and quality gradually, even be- 
fore the Great War, compelled recognition of 
American goods and in many cases enabled the 
introduction of American standards. During the 
World War a number of consuming markets were 
compelled to turn to the United States for neces- 
sary supplies, and automatically accepted Ameri- 
can standard specifications—although in some 
cases only for the period of 1914-20. In spite 
of this limitation, substantial gains were made by 
American manufacturers, due to the favorable ex- 
perience derived from the use of American equip- 
ment, machinery, etc., both prior to and during 
this period. Direct investment of American capi- 
tal during the twenties—which in the case of South 
America alone has exceeded five billion dollars— 
had a great influence on the extension of the use of 
American standards by the companies making .di- 





Blank & Stoller, Inc. 


Eugene P. Thomas 


rect investments, and, as a consequence, influenced 
additional usage. 

This was not the case, however, in respect to 
our portfolio investments. The practice of giv- 
ing adequate consideration to the purchase of 
American materials, as recommended by the Na- 
tional Foreign Trade Council in 1922 and 1924 
as a matter of sound policy in the making of 
American loans to foreign countries, was not gen- 
erally adopted. Such an official policy was, how- 
ever, adopted by the British Government to insure 
to British manufacturers the advantages emanat- 
ing from the investment of British funds. 

The enterprise of American manufacturers and 
the intrinsic merit of their goods have to a large 
extent proved successful in overcoming the handi- 
caps proposed by the continued adherence of a 
number of Latin American countries to European 
standards of manufacture. The inclination of 
Latin American countries to adopt European 
standards has been artificially supported by bila- 
teral and compensation agreements imposed by 
European countries in their trading with most of 
the Latin American republics. In the case of 
Argentina, it has been practically impossible for 
several months past to obtain import visas for 
American goods which would enable the official 
rate of exchange to be secured for the article im- 
ported. This has resulted in an average discrimi- 
nation in price of about 20 per cent against Ameri- 
can goods, in competition with those of Great Bri- 
tain. Notwithstanding, however, all the obstacles 
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imposed by discriminatory treatment by provision 
of official exchange and by bilateral and compen- 
sation agreements, the competitive success of 
American manufacturers in Latin America, gen- 
erally, during the past five years, has been amaz- 
ing. 

In 1937, United States exports to Latin America 
—about 85 per cent of which are in manufactured 
goods—increased 46.4 per cent, as against increas- 
es of 31.0 per cent by Great Britain, 27.9 per cent 
by Germany, 65.1 per cent by Italy and 52.1 per 
cent by Japan. 

The proposal that the American Standards As- 
sociation, in cooperation with the American 
Chamber of Commerce in Argentina and the Na- 
tional Foreign Trade Council, arrange for a quali- 
fied American engineer to be stationed at Buenos 
Aires is not only a logical step, but one which 
would have been advisable even twenty years ago. 

Certain American manufacturers, whose pro- 
ducts are susceptible to discrimination if not 
manufactured in strict accordance with adopted 
specifications—which in many cases may have 
been especially designed for European trade and 
in accordance with the respective standards of the 
manufacturing country—will continue to be seri- 
ously handicapped until they can be adequately 
represented, from an engineering standards stand- 
point, in Argentina and other countries. 

This generalization may not apply to manufac- 
turers whose products are so well entrenched 
from long experience and usage that they do not 
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need any advocacy of American standards. On 
the other hand, a large number of American 
manufacturers will continue to be susceptible to 
the multiplicity of influences which can be ex- 
erted by the foreign manufacturer in securing the 
adoption of his own or his national standards. 
An engineer capable of supporting and demon- 
strating the claims of American standards will 
greatly aid the representatives of many American 
manufacturers in the solicitation of business. 

The American manufacturer claims only equal- 
ity of opportunity—the open door. It is not al- 
ways essential that American standards should be 
written in the purchaser’s specifications. Fre- 
quently it will suffice that American standards 
be admitted as an alternative. But, on the other 
hand, there may be insuperable difficulties if the 
American manufacturer has to offer goods based 
on American specifications which are not recog- 
nized as the equal of those specified. His bids 
may be thrown out or penalized as deviating from 
the requirements. 

The action, therefore, of the American Stand- 
ards Association should receive the encourage- 
ment and cordial support of all export manufac- 
turers whose products are susceptible to discrimi- 
nation on account of non-conformity with Euro- 
pean standards; unless, as previously stated, the 
position of the American manufacturer is so in- 
sured against all such competitive influences that 
he does not require the prestige and backing of 
the Association in its efforts to obtain equality 
of treatment for American standards. 





New Canadian Standards 
Available from ASA 


The following standards issued by the Cana- 
dian Engineering Standards Association have re- 
cently been received by the American Standards 
Association: 

Welded Steel Buildings, Welding By the Metallic 
Are Process—Tentative Welding Qualification 
Code for Fabricators, Contractors, Supervisors 
and Welders (S47T-1938) 


Construction and Test of Rigid Steel Conduit 
(C22.2-45-1938) 


Construction and Test of Electric Air-Heaters 
(C22.2-46-1938) 
The first of these, S47T-1938, specifies stand- 
ards and tests for the qualifications of fabricators, 
contractors, supervisors and welders engaged in 
the construction of welded steel buildings. 
The second standard, C22.2-45-1938, applies to 
rigid steel conduit for use as a metal raceway in 
the installation of wires and cables. 


The specification for air-heaters, C22.2-46-1938, 


covers both portable and stationary electric air- 
heaters, for potentials of 250 volts and less. 

Copies of these standards may be ordered or 
borrowed from the American Standards Associa- 
tion Library. 


= a 


Outdoor Advertising Association 
Names Stewart on ASA Council 


The Outdoor Advertising Association of Ameri- 
ca, Inc., which became a Member-Body of the 
American Standards Association recently, has 
named J. B. Stewart, vice-president in charge of 
its legal and legislative division, as its repre- 
sentative on the ASA Standards Council. W. F. 
Hurd has been appointed to act as Mr. Stewart’s 
alternate. 

As a representative of the Advertising Asso- 
ciation on the Standards Council, Mr. Stewart 
will have a voice in all actions of the American 
Standards Association on approval of standards 
and standardization projects. 
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New Copper Cable Standard Adds 


To Series on Wires and Cables 


by 
J. J. Morrison’ 


Member of Technical Committee, 
Sectional Committee on Insulated 


Wire and Cable (C8) 


strand, Hard, Medium-Hard, or Soft, for in- 

suiated conductors, recently approved by the 
America® Standards Association, completes a pro- 
ject whic! aas been under discussion for over fifty 
years. 

In the early 80’s, with the rapid growth of the 
electrical industry, the need arose for copper con- 
ductors, preferably stranded for the larger sizes. 
At that time sizes, even of solid wire, meant little 
on account of the numerous gages in common use. 
All wire was sized by gage, and variations in di- 
ameter due to gage wear were possible even in 
wire shipped from a single plant. The history of 
determining solid wire gage sizes and the final rec- 
ognition of the American Wire Gage (formerly 
Brown & Sharpe) as a standard gage for copper 
wire in the United States forms an interesting 
chapter in the records of standardization. 

During this period of confusion, with its multi- 
plicity of gages, The Edison Standard Wire Gage 
was proposed by the Edison Electric Light Com- 
pany. This gage was based on circular mil area of 
cross section; ti. e., No. 5-5000 circular mils, No. 
10-10,000 circular mils, and so on. While the 
gage did not survive, the simplicity of expressing 
conductor size in circular mils was recognized and 
has become the basic method of expressing the 
size of electrical conductors in American practice. 
As such it should be noted that the circular mil 
method is purely an American practice as com- 
pared with measurements in square inches and 
square millimeters in European usage. 


[Ts standardization of concentric copper 


The basic physical makeup of concentric strand ¥ 


is simple, as it follows a geometric rule that with 
round wires of given diameter the number of wires 
in each layer will increase by six. Thus a straight 





*Operating Department, American Steel & Wire Com- 
pany, Worcester, Mass. 


Series of 18 standards, uni- 
fying specifications for insu- 
lated wire and cable for light 
and power use, now enables 
users to select standard provi- 
sions necessary to complete 
technical specifications for 
wide variety of types of insu- 
lated wire and cable 

Latest standard provides for 
concentric copper stranding 
for insulated conductors 


central wire is surrounded by helical layers of 
wires of the same diameter, the alternate layers 
having a twist in opposite directions. In the first 
layer about the central wire, 6 wires are used; in 
the next layer 12; then 18, etc. to form 7, 19, 37 
wire cable. 

The size of the stranded conductor is governed 
by its cross section in circular mils. Since the 





Courtesy American Steel & Wire Co. 


Machine for laying up stranded cop- 

per cable from individual wires. The 

front section and forming die are 
shown here. 
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This photograph shows a section 
of a concentrically stranded cable 


cross section in single wire is the circular mils of a 
square of its diameter in mils, the cross sectional 
area of the stranded conductor will be the product 
of the number of wires in the conductor and the 
circular mil area of the individual wire size used. 
As can be readily seen, this is far more simple 
than the European method of figuring in square 
inches and square millimeters. The sizes of 
stranded conductors smaller than 250,000 circular 
mils are more often, by common usage, stated by 
means of the gage number in the American Wire 
Gage of a solid wire having approximately the 
same cross sectional area. In the tabulation in the 
Standard Specification, both sizes are included for 
convenience. 

In the tabulation the individual wire sizes shown 
are those which will give as close to the exact cir- 
cular mil area required as is practically possible. 
This follows a definite and old practice and cor- 
responds to that shown by the National Bureau of 
Standards in Circular No. 31. There is also a prac- 
tice of using the nearest American Wire Gage size 
for the individual wires for stranded conductors 
where exact size is not of importance. This prac- 
tice does not conform to the Standard and is used 
as a matter of convenience or cost. 

The outside diameters of the stranded cables are 
not given in the tabulation but may be very readily 
calculated. For a cable of seven wire construction, 
the outside diameter is three times the diameter of 
one wire; for a cable of 19 wire construction it is 
five times the diameter of one wire, and so on. 


Usage Well Established 


By the Standard, the usage of the various classes 
of stranded copper cable is well established and 
follows normal practice in the industry. Class A 
is to be used for weather-resistant (weatherproof), 
slow burning and slow burning weather-resistant 
(weatherproof) cables. Class B is to be used for 
cable insulated with various materials such as rub- 
ber, varnished cloth, paper, etc., and for cables in- 
dicated under Class A where greater flexibility is 
desired. Class C and D are to be used for cables 
where more flexible stranding is desired than in the 
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other two classes. The tabulation also includes a 
Class AA, covering a range of sizes from 1,000,000 
C.M. to No. 4 A.W.G., which is for use where a 


| purchaser requires a cable composed of fewer 
' number of larger wires than called for in Class A. 


A procedure for joints in the individual wires 


| comprising the cable, and particularly their fre- 


quency, is definitely established, thus clarifying a 
point which has been misunderstood and a fre- 
quent cause for argument between the purchaser 
and the manufacturer. 

This standard culminates many years’ work by 
the National Bureau of Standards, the American 
Institute of Electrical Engineers, and the American 
Society for Testing Materials, as well as that of the 
manufacturers and many purchasers, and offers a 
specification which is simple and effective and of 
decided value to the electrical industry as a whole. 


Stranded Copper Cable 
Estimate of Production for the 
Electrical Industry’ — Year 1937 








Size Lb per 
B&S Mft No. feet Pounds 
6 81.05 71,000,000 5,754,550 
5 102.2 111,000,000 11,344,200 
4 128.9 62,000,000 7,991,800 
3 162.5 81,000,000 13,162,500 
2 204.9 79,000,000 16,187,100 
1 258.4 17,000,000 4,392,800 
1/0 325.7 43,000,000 14,005,100 
2/0 410.9 49,000,000 20,134,100 
3/0 518.1 6.000.000 3,108,600 
4/0 653.3 34,000,000 22,212,200 
7M 
250,000 771.9 4,500,000 3,473,550 
300,000 926.3 7,500,000 6,947,250 
350,000 1081 8,500,000 9,188,500 
400,000 1235 3,500,000 4,322,500 
450,000 1389 100,000 138,900 
500,000 1544 16,500,000 25,476,000 
550,000 1698 — — 
600,000 1853 2,000,000 3,706,000 
650,000 2007 100,000 200,700 
700,000 2161 200,000 432,200 
750,000 2316 2,500,000 5,790,000 
800,000 2470 1,000,000 2,470,000 
850,000 2624 100,000 262,400 
900,000 2779 300,000 833,700 
1,000,006 3088 5,000,000 15.440,000 
1,250,000 3859 400,000 1,543,600 
1,500,000 4631 500,000 2,315,500 
2,000,000 6175 1,500,000 9,262,500 
Total 607,200,000 210,096,250 
(105,048 tons) 











1Provided by the Statistical Department of the Na- 
tional Electrical Manufacturers Association and_ the 
Anaconda Wire and Cable Co. 
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Technical Subcommittee 
Prepared Standard 


The technical subcommittee which 
prepared the new American Standard 
Specifications for Bare Concentric- 
Stranded Copper Cable for Insulated 
Conductors: Hard, Medium-Hard, or 
Soft (C8.14-1938) for consideration by 
the Sectional Committee on Wires and 
Cables (C8) under the procedure of 
the American Standards Association, 
has the following membership: 

Dean Harvey, Westinghouse Electric & Manu- 


facturing Co., Chairman 
W. H. Bassett, Jr. Anaconda Wire and Cable 


Co. 

R. S. Bull, Pittsburgh Railways Co. 

A, B. Campbell, Edison Electric Institute 

T. S. Fuller, General Electric Co. 

J. J. Morrison, American Steel & Wire Co. 

R. A. Sehatzel, General Cable Corp. 

R. C. Waldron, The Okonite Company 

Copies of the standard are available 
at 30 cents each from the American 
Standards Association. ASA Members 


are entitled to 20 per cent discount. 











Manufacturers Willing to Certify 
That Commodities Meet 
Commercial Standards 


Through the application of the certification 
plan inaugurated by the National Bureau of 
Standards, approximately 1750 manufacturers 
have indicated that they are willing to certify that 
the goods they supply meet the requirements of 
certain selected commercial standards. 

A list of such manufacturers has recently been 
published by the Bureau in a revised edition of 
its Letter Circular LC277a. These “sources of 
supply” have indicated their desire to furnish ma- 
terials on contracts based on selected commercial 
standards, and to certify to purchasers, at the 
time of placing contracts, that the material thus 
supplied is guaranteed to comply with the require- 
ments and tests of these standards. 

The compilation and distribution of lists of 
sources of supply tends to facilitate the use of 
nationally-recognized standards and specifications 
by minimizing the disadvantages to small quantity 
purchasers because of their lack of testing facili- 
ties to determine whether or not commodities de- 
livered to them conform with the requirements of 
the standards or specifications, the National Bu- 
reau of Standards explains. Guarantees on the 
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part of the manufacturers are in the form of cer- 
tificates issued by them to the purchasers. In addi- 
tion, the use of “willing-to-certify” sources of 
supply tends to promote economy in that a wider 
range of competitive bidding can be invited, and 
satisfactory material can be insisted upon. 

Letter Circular LC277a, listing “willing-to-cer- 
tify” sources of supply, is available for distribu- 
tion to all interested agencies and individuals 
upon request directed to the Division of Codes 
and Specifications, National Bureau of Standards, 
Washington, D.C. 

Information concerning the application of the 
certification plan not only to commercial stand- 
ards but also to Federal specifications, or on any 
other phase of the work in standardization, includ- 
ing the labeling plan, can also be obtained from 
the Codes and Specifications Division. 


A.S.M.E. Eleets 
New Officers 


The American Society of Mechanical Engineers 
announces the election on September 27th, 1938. 
of the following new officers for 1939 who will 
assume office on December 9, 1938: 


President—Alexander G. Christie, Professor of Me- 
chanical Engineering, Johns Hopkins University. 

Vice-Presidents—Henry H. Snelling, Senior Member. 
Snelling & Hendricks, Washington, D. C.; William Lyle 
Dudley, Vice-President in Charge of Design & Sales. 
Western Blower Company, Seattle, Wash.: Alfred 
Iddles, Application Engineer, Babcock & Wilcox Com- 
pany, New York, N. Y.; James W. Parker, Vice-Presi- 
dent and Chief Engineer, Detroit Edison Company, 
Detroit, Mich. 

Managers Clarke Freeman, 
Charge of Fire Prevention, Engineering & Under- 
writing, Manufacturers Mutual Fire Insurance Com- 
pany. Providence, R. I.; William H. Winterrowd. Vice- 
President, Franklin Railway Supply Company, Chicago. 
Ill.; Willis R. Woolrich, Dean of Engineering, Univer- 
sity of Texas, Austin, Texas. 


Vice-President in 


ee 


Public Schools in Pennsylvania 
Add Course for Consumer Education 


A course in consumer education will be added 
in the public schools of Pennsylvania. Dr. Les- 
ter K. Ade, superintendent of public instruction 
for the State of Pennsylvania, announced re- 
cently. The consumer education plan will be 
worked out in cooperation with the Department 
of Agriculture. 

Dr. Ade said that at present “The consumer’s 
standards in judging many of his possible pur- 
chases are a mixture of his own experience, the 
ancient adages of trade, the tips of ‘wise’ friends, 
the slogans of advertising campaigns, the ‘line’ 
of high-pressure salesmen, and a faith in well- 
known brands.” 
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Recent Meetings Show Progress 
In International Standards Work 


EVENTEEN technical committees of the In- 

ternational Standards Association, and the 

ISA Council, held meetings at Berlin June 
20 to July 2, 1938. Twenty-one countries were 
represented at these meetings by 457 delegates— 
252 from countries other than Germany, and 205 
from Germany itself. In addition, representatives 
of the International Commission on Aerial Navi- 
gation and the International Air Traffic Associa- 
tion attended the meetings of the committee on 
Aeronautics. 

Reports of the action taken at these meetings 
are now available and show progress on work af- 
fecting many problems of interest to American 
industry. 

The American Standards Association represents 
American industry on eight of the ISA committees 
that met in Berlin, and is now considering par- 
ticipation in the work of the new committee on 
Welding. These committees are: steel and iron, 
petroleum products, preferred numbers, refractory 
materials, paints, cinematography, textiles, up- 
holstery materials. 

Steel and Tron, ISA 17 (Secretariat: Swit- 
zerland )—These meetings extended over six days 
and were attended by 58 delegates. Guests were 
present from Argentina and Luxembourg. 

During the last few years the American Stand- 
ards Association has been represented on_ this 
committee by agreement with the American So- 
ciety for Testing Materials and the American 
Iron and Steel Institute. According to the present 
arrangement all matters concerning this project 
will be referred to A.S.T.M. committee A-1 on 
Steel. 

Work has been completed in principle on the 
following: 

1. General Problems. These include such mat- 
ters as the classification of standards for steel and 
iron. A comprehensive plan involving 1,000 stand- 
ard sheets has been prepared. For the time be- 
ing only a small part of this plan is under con- 
sideration. Other problems in this group include 
marking of steel, taking and testing samples, spe- 
cifications for heat treatment of steel, and gen- 
eral technical purchase specifications. 

2. Testing of Materials. Proposed recommend- 


ations have been developed for the following 
tests: Tensile strength; Folding (formerly called 
Bending); Brinell; Rockwell; and Notched Bar. 


3. Forgings. Specifications for forgings, in- 
cluding properties and chemical composition of 
machine steels, carburizing steels, and normal- 
izing steels, are now under consideration. The 
specifications for forgings of different thicknesses 
(up to 40 mm; from 40 to 100 mm; and above 
100 mm) are given separately. 

|. Bar Steel, and Steel Sections. These pro- 
posals include standard sheets for materials, and 
dimensional sheets. They cover angle and tee sec- 
tions, I and channel sections, wide flange sections, 
and bars with round, square, hexagon, and octa- 
gon cross section, steel strip, ete. 

Progress has been made in preparation of test 
specifications for testing machines, and specifica- 
tions for steel sheets and plates, it was reported. 

Petroleum Products, ISA 28 (Secretariat: 
United States)—The American Standards Asso- 
ciation holds the secretariat for this committee. 
Last year in Paris the work was subdivided into 
three groups: Methods of Test; Nomenclature of 
Petroleum Products; and Symbols. The work of 
each group was subdivided among a number of 
subcommittees, and the secretariat of each was 
assigned to one of the participating countries. 

Methods of Test. Five subcommittees of this 
sroup met at Berlin on: 

Density and Specific Weight 

Flash-point, Ignition Point 

Carbon Residue 

Pour Point 

Melting Point and Solidifying Point of 
Paraffin 

Nomenclature for Petroleum Products. Meet- 
ings were held by the subcommittees on Refinery 
and on Transportation, Storage and Distribution. 

In addition to an ISA Dictionary for Petroleum 
Products, which it is expected will take many 
years to complete, it was decided to develop an 
accessory dictionary, prepared on the basis of the 
vocabularies and proposed nomenclatures now 
available, to serve petroleum experts until the 
ISA dictionary has been completed. 

Graphic and Letter Symbols. This subcommit- 
tee also held a meeting, attended by 19 delegates. 
at which plans were made for carrying on the 
work. 

Preferred Numbers, ISA 32 (Secretariat: 
France )—Final work was done on the ISA rec- 
commendation on this subject, which will be pub- 
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lished soon. Since the time that work on the 
American Standard for Preferred Numbers was 
started, an exchange of information between the 
American committee and the ISA committee has 
been carried on regularly. (The American Stand- 
ard, which is similar to the recommendations now 
being made by the ISA committee, was approved 
by the ASA in 1926.) 

Refractory Materials, ISA 33 (Secretariat: 
Germany)—The meeting was attended by 35 
delegates including observers from Brazil and 
China. 

The meeting discussed the standardization work 
done in the several countries in this field, and 
particularly the German standards for refractory 
materials. The discussion clearly indicated the 
problems that would arise in any efforts toward 
unifying national practices. 

It was decided to organize a subcommittee of 
leading experts in the countries participating. 
The meeting also subdivided the work and as- 
signed different sections to the various countries. 

Paints, ISA 35 (Secretariat: Holland )— 
Before this meeting was held the American Stand- 
ards Association transmitted a memorandum con- 
cerning its recommendations, on behalf of the 
American delegate, Dr. Gardner. The subjects 
discussed included Red Lead and White Lead; 
Covering Power; Oil Requirements; Determina- 
tion of Zinc in Zinc White and Lithopone; Light 
Fastness of Lithopone. 

Two ISA proposals for Red Lead, White Lead, 
Zinc White, and Lithopone were approved by the 
entire committee. 

New subcommittees were organized for drafting 
test specifications for Titan White, Zinc Oxide for 
Paint, Drying Oils, Turpentine Oils, Lacquer, 
Benzine and Benzol. 

Cinematography, ISA 36 (Secretariat: 
Germany )—In these meetings, attended by 31 
delegates, complete agreement was reached on all 
points discussed. These include, for example. 
dimensions for 35, 16, and 8 mm film and the 
dimensions of camera and projector apertures for 
the three widths of film. 

Important decisions concerning safety film, pro- 
jection reels, and cores for unexposed film were 
made, and it was decided to start work on a num. 
ber of new standardization problems in cinema- 
tography. 

Textiles, ISA 38 (Secretariat: Germany 
and Italy )—The American Standards Association 
refers all questions concerning this project to the 
Committee on Textiles of the American Society 
for Testing Materials. The chairman of this com- 
mittee then refers each subject to the expert on 
his committee best qualified to handle it. 

Agreement was reached at the Berlin meetings 
on the designation of yarn numbers and the direc- 
tion of twist. A comprehensive proposal concern- 
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ing specifications for conditioning was discussed, 
as well as a conversion table for yarn numbers. 

A subcommittee on unification of methods of 
test for textile materials was organized, because 
the committee found that the tests in the different 
countries varied considerably. 

Upholstery Materials, ISA 40 (Secretariat: 
Hungary )—Agreement was reached on designa- 
tions and basic technical definitions for certain 
upholstery materials. 

Welding, ISA 44 (Secretariat: France) 
This new ISA committee held its organization 
meeting, attended by 38 delegates including ob- 
servers from Argentina. 

Before the ISA meetings, the American Stand- 
ards Association had made a canvass of a number 
of organizations interested in this work, and sub- 
mitted some suggestions to the ISA committee be- 
fore its meeting. In the spring of this year the 
Mechanical Standards Committee of the ASA had 
recommended that the ASA ask for a scope of the 
work which will be undertaken by the committee 
before the ASA decides on active participation. 

The new committee decided to organize the fol- 
lowing subcommittees: 

Symbols and definitions 

Welding apparatus and tools, materials, accident 
prevention 

General rules, preparation and performance of 
welding operations and welding connections pro- 
duced by different methods 

Basic and accessory materials 
treatment, etc.) 

Methods of test (mechanical tests, tests not re- 
quiring destruction of the test piece. ete.) 

Training, testing and supervision of welders; and 

General rules and recommendations for the com- 
putation and structural design of welding con- 
nections 


(weldability, heat 


These subcommittees will keep in touch with 
other ISA committees interested in welding prob- 
lems, and the ISA committee on welding will also 
keep in touch with all international organizations 
aclive in this field. 


ASA Representation Desirable? 


The American Standards Association is not rep- 
resented on the other ISA technical committees. 
In several cases such representation would prob- 
ably be desirable because of the important inter- 
est that American industry has in the subjects 
covered, and the prestige which American practice 
would carry if properly supported in committee 
work. Some of these ISA projects are: 

Aeronautics, ISA 20 (Secretariat: Ger- 
many )—For years the American Standards Asso- 
ciation has regularly been transmitting proposals 
and reports from this ISA committee to the So- 
ciety of Automotive Engineers. This was done 
after an effort to arouse general interest in the 
project among American groups had failed. This 
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failure also explains the fact that the ASA does 
not take an active part in this project. Efforts to 
bring about active participation in the work are 
now being made. 

Among the subjects on which agreement was 
completed at this meeting are screw threads, safety 
belts, and tank gages. 

Progress was made in the work on fuels, air- 
plane tires, spark plugs, tubing for structural 
purposes and conduits, and symbols and defini- 
tions applying to the mechanics of flight. 

The work on fuels will be coordinated with the 
work of ISA committee 28 on Petroleum Products, 
and the work on airplane tires with that of ISA 
committee 31 on Tires, Rims, and Tire Valves on 
which the ASA is represented. 

New work was started on principles for the 
computation and rating of airplanes and engines, 
propeller hubs, electric lamp holders, and identi- 
fication colors for electric conduits. This work, 
which affects interchangeability of servicing air- 
planes, is particularly important, it was pointed 
out. because of the steady increase in international 
air traffic. 

Automobiles, ISA 22 (Secretariat: France) 

Progress was made on electric light plants and 
electric starters. Other subjects discussed were 
fog lamps. reflex reflectors, windshield wipers. 
diagrams for electric cable connections, speed- 
ometers (interchangeability) and couplings and 
electric cable connections between an automobile 
and a trailer. 

Machine Tools, ISA 39 (Secretariat: Ger- 
many)—-The American Standards Association 
has regularly brought the activities of this com- 
mittee to the attention of the machine tool build- 
ers in this country, although there is no formal 
American participation. Several important de- 
cisions taken during the last few years by this 
committee have been based primarily on Ameri- 
can practice. 

One of these subjects is machine tapers. The 
American Standard approved in 1937 was given 
due consideration, but now that a revision of this 
standard is under consideration, the ISA commit- 
tee has decided to study the international problem 
anew. 

The ISA recommendation on tapers for milling 
machine spindle noses is based on a standard 
adopted by the National Machine Tool Builders’ 
Association in 1927. In connection with this use 
of their standard, the American machine tool 
builders have made the concession that metric 
threads may be applied instead of American Stand- 


ard threads. Making allowance for this variation, 


it appears that world-wide uniformity is in sight. 

Progress has also been made on dimensions of 
connecting flanges for electric motors and stand- 
ardization of machine speeds, a problem closely 
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connected with speeds of electric motors. 

New subjects considered by this committee in- 
clude the color of paint for machine tools. tee- 
slots, lathe centers, and the direction of motions 
made in operating machine tool levers and hand- 
wheels. 

No Direct Interest 


Several committees in which the American 
Standards Association has no direct interest also 
met in Berlin: 

Metric Screw Threads, Bolts and Nuts, 
ISA 2 (Secretariat, Switzerland )—The discus- 
sions of this committee centered principally 
around the problem of screw thread tolerances 
and gaging methods. Other subjects discussed 
included spring washers and wood screws. 

Pipe Lines, ISA 5 (Secretariat: Switzer- 
land)—Among the subjects discussed were the 
rolling of seamless steel pipe, steel pipe for gas 
and water lines, and pipe and flanges for normal 
pressures up to 100 atmospheres and 400 C; rec- 
ommendations for the application of standards for 
pipe and flanges; identification colors for pipe 
lines; light flanges; cast-iron pipe and fittings. 

The committee on Fittings discussed malleable 
iron fittings and recommended the adoption of the 
pipe threads as now adopted by the British. This 
differs from the former British standard in that 
the axis of profile of the pipe thread is at right 
angles to the axis of the pipe and not. as before. 
at right angles to the taper surface. This change 
was recommended particularly by the ISA com- 
mittee because it means a closer approach to 
American practice. 

Drawings, ISA 10 (Secretariat: Germany ) 

Arrangement of views and cross sections were 
discussed at this meeting. 

Standard Diameters, ISA 19 (Secretariat: 
France )—An ISA recommendation for standard 
diameters and linear nominal dimensions from | 
to 500 mm based on the French standard was pro- 
posed by this committee. The step-up of the 
values recommended is based on the standard 
Preferred Numbers. 

Proposals for the values below 1 mm and above 
500 mm will be considered. 

Terminology, ISA 37 (Secretariat: Ger- 
many )—The work of this committee is of a gen- 
eral nature, and has been divided into three main 
eroups, as follows: 

(a). Collection of general data for the development 
of ISA dictionaries on different subjects; 

(b). Development of these sectional ISA diction- 
aries; and 

(c). Adoption of international designations in the 
technical field. 

In regard to the first group (a). the committee 
found that the work requires two classes of ex- 
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perts: first, those conversant with the particular 
technical field and the experts who should furnish 
the factual data for the dictionary; and second, 
the experts of committee ISA 37 who will have 
to formulate the dictionary. 

Several subjects were discussed in connection 
with the formulation of a dictionary of terms: 
Saws. acoustics. chemical processes (particularly 
extraction and distillation), combustion phenom- 
ena in engines, and petroleum products. 

These dictionaries will be developed in coopera- 
tion with the respective ISA technical committees 
handling the subject in question. For example. 
the dictionary on Petroleum Products will be de- 
veloped in coordination with the work of ISA 28 
and the dictionary on combustion phenomena in 
engines will be of interest to ISA committees on 





Petroleum Prod- 


Automobiles. and 


Aeronautics. 
ucts. 

ISA Council—France and Germany will resign 
from the Council at the end of this year, accord- 
ing to the plan of rotation of membership. Hol- 
land and Switzerland have been recommended to 
take their places. If these two countries accept 
membership, the ISA Council for 1939 will con- 
sist of representatives from Belgium, Finland, 
Holland, Italy, Switzerland, and the United States. 

Election of a new president is also necessary, 
since the term of the present president, Mr. Fred- 
riksson, Sweden, expires with 1938. 

The Council decided to accept the invitation of 
the national standardization organization in Fin- 
land to hold the next series of ISA meetings at 
Helsingfors in June, 1939, 





American Medical Association Accepts 
Standards for Spectroscope Analysis 


ee OR the first time in the history of medi- 
cine, standards depending on analysis with 
the spectroscope, the most powerful re- 
search tool of science, have been accepted for a 
medical product by the American Medical Asso- 
ciation. 

“This was reported to the session of the Mas- 
sachusetts Institute of Technology Spectroscopy 
Conference by Dr. Henry R. Kreider, of the 
chemical laboratory of the American Medical As- 
sociation, who related the spectroscopic require- 
ments which riboflavin, or vitamin B,, must meet 
to gain approval of the council on pharmacy and 
chemistry of the association. 

‘Heretofore, the standards for medical products 
have been determined largely by chemical and 
physical methods, but the spectroscope provides 
an ‘excellent means of standardization’ and it will 
probably find wider and wider use with passing 
time. Dr. Kreider stressed the ability of the 
powerful eye of the spectroscope to detect ex- 
tremely small but nevertheless therapeutically 
sisnificant amounts of metals in medicinal com- 
pounds, whether they are present as impurities 
or as physiologically active ingredients. In one 
case he described. a salve claimed to contain 
mercury in organic combination baffled all at- 
tempts to detect the mercury chemically, but the 
spectroscope quickly revealed its presence, al- 
though in an amount much smaller than that 
claimed. 





**Science”’ reports Associa- 
tion’s action as told to MIT 
Conference by AMA chemist 


“The spectroscope has also been very useful to 
the laboratory in examining physical therapy 
equipment such as therapeutic lamps and ultra- 
violet ray lights, for it enables precise investiga- 
tions of their emissions and easy comparison with 
standards. Still another example of solving puz- 
zling problems accurately, quickly and cheaply 
is the use of the spectroscope in testing portions 
of a patient’s skin for metals. In this case a 
small piece of tissue is removed and examined 
under the spectroscope. 

“O. Ivan Lee and Thomas A. Wright, both of 
Lucius Pitkin, Inc., reported a comprehensive at- 
tempt to correlate the 2,700-odd recognized min- 
erals into an organized table which would en- 
able the most precise and careful analysis. The 
result is a simple but extensive chart of minerals, 
designed for daily use by the spectroscopist and 
mineralogist, a distinct contribution to the art of 
determinative mineralogy. It is the first set of 
tables of this nature since 1925.”—Science, July 


a. 
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A.S.T.M. Paper Describes Problems 
In Developing Wool Standards 


Problems encountered in developing standard 
specifications and test procedures for wool are 
described by G. E. Hopkins, technical director 
of the Bigelow-Sanford Carpet Company, Inc., in 
a paper presented at the Forty-First Annual Meet- 
ing of the American Society for Testing Materials. 
The paper is published in full in the A4.S.7.M. 
bulletin, August. 

“Standards are primarily concerned with de- 
fining the material involved and setting up uni- 
form procedures to measure its quantity and 
quality,” says Mr. Hopkins in his synopsis of his 
address. “Wool, a natural product, shows wide 
variations in important characteristics and being 
closely associated with traditional and _ artistic 
uses, it is difficult to adapt scientific criteria to 
the established customs of describing quality, or 
even to its definition. Evaluation of wool pro- 


ducts is considerably simpler than evaluation of 
wool fiber because more definite utility criteria 
have been acknowledged. Fairly complete stand- 
ards are already set up on finished products and 
tc some extent on yarns. Work on wool fiber 
shows promise. The determination of shrink has 
been clarified but is not yet standardized. Pro. 
gress has been made on the classification of fine 
wools by actual measurement of fiber diameter 
and tests to show chemical deterioration of wool 
have been developed.” 

The article explains how the nature of wool 
itself raises problems in preparing standard speci- 
fications and tests, tells what has already been 
accomplished, and what is needed in the future. 

Copies of the A.S.7.M. Bulletin for August are 
available from the A.S.T.M., 260 S. Broad Street, 
Philadelphia, at 25 cents each. 





What to Consider in Standards 
For Textile Materials 


“There are three fundamental points 
to be covered in the development of 
standards and test methods. 

“First, the material must be defined; 
that is, limitations must be set up within 
which should fall all of the variations 
allowable without going beyond the class 
or type of material being standardized. 

“Second, means must be provided for 
determining the quantity or how much 
of the material is present in a given lot. 
Very few commercial materials are con- 
sistently handled in a pure state. They 
are commonly handled, bought, sold, 
and processed, intimately associated in 
physical and in chemical combination 
with a variety of foreign materials. Hy- 
drosecopic materials contain moisture. 
Textile materials usually contain various 
types of oils. Manufactured textiles 
may contain combinations of fibers. 
Raw materials in the textile trade con- 
tain dust and other impurities associated 
with their natural occurrence. 


“These closely allied impurities or 
supplementary substances are present 
in varying amounts. 


Some of them are 








harmful and interfere with the desired 
characteristics of the principal material, 
either by dilution or actual change in 
properties. Some of these substances 
are necessary to the maintenance of the 
best quality characteristics, and usually 
in such cases the optimum values are 
obtained when the supplementary ma- 
terials are present in certain specified 
amounts. Because of the influence of 
these supplementary substances on 
weight, volume, and physical and chem- 
ical characteristics, it is practically a ne- 
cessity that standard test methods be set 
up in such a way that the actual quan- 
tity of the principal substance can be 
determined, or as an alternative, so that 
the total quantity of primary material 
and ideal percentages of secondary sub- 
stances may be determined. 


“The third point to be covered is the 
determination of the quality of the ma- 
terial, or ‘how good is the material.’ 
We must establish how closely a given 
lot of the material compares with the 
average for the material, the best possi- 
ble quality, or other points of reference.” 
—G. E. Hopkins, from an article “Prog- 
ress in Wool Standardization,” A.S.T.M. 


Bulletin, August, 1938. 
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New British Standards 
Published and Available 


New and revised standards have recently been 
received from the British Standards Institution 
and may be either purchased or borrowed from 
the ASA office. Members are asked to mention 
the serial number when ordering. Standards 
which are available are: 


No. New Standards 


795-1938 Ampoules 

804-1938 Method for the Crucible Swelling Test for 
Coal 

806-1938 Ferrous Pipes and Piping Installations for 
and in Connection with Land Boilers 

807-1938 Shanks of Electrodes for Spot Welding Ma- 
chines 


Revised Standards 


78-1938 Cast Iron Pipes (Vertically Cast) for Water, 
Gas and Sewage and Special Castings for 
Use Therewith (Superseding B.S.78-1917) 

96-1938 Carbon Brushes (Parallel-Sided) for Use en 
Commutator and Slip-Ring Machines (Su- 
perseding B.S.96-1922) 

283-1938 Prussian Blue for Paints (Superseding 
B.S.283-1927) 

303-1938 Green Pigments for Paints (Including the 
Undermentioned Two British Standards) : 

Revised Standards 

No. 303-1938 for Brunswick or Chrome 
Greens (Pure and Reduced) 

No. 318-1938 for Green Oxide of Chro- 
mium 

(These supersede B.S.303-1927 and B.S. 
318-1928) 

314-1938 Ultramarine Blue for Paints (Superseding 
B.S.314-1927) 

320-1938 Vermilion and Red Pigment for Paints (In- 
cluding the Undermentioned Two British 
Standards) : 

Revised Standards 

No. 320-1938 for Vermilion 

No. 333-1938 for Red Pigment (Red 
Lakes, Toner or Pigment Dye Stuff) 
(These supersede B.S. Nos. 320, 333-1928) 

454-1938 Lead-Acid Train-Lighting Accumulators 
(Plante and Faure Type) (Superseding 


B.S.454-1932) 


Commercial Standard for Walnut 
Veneers Gives Specifications 
and Grading Rules 


Minimum specifications and grading rules for 
plain and semi-figured walnut veneers up to 1/24 
inch in thickness, agreed upon by manufacturers 
and users of walnut veneers, are given in Commer- 
cial Standard CS64-37 on Walnut Veneers, just 
released by the National Bureau of Standards. The 
veneers included are classified as sliced, half- 
round, rotary, and quarters. 


The standard is expected to facilitate purchas- 
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ing and to contribute to higher standards of manu- 
facture and greater uniformity of product. It 
is also expected to provide a basis for grade cer- 
tification similar to that followed in the grading 
of numerous species of lumber. 

Workmanship, heartwood requirements, mark- 
ing, packing and grading tolerances, are covered 
by general requirements. Detailed requirements 
are fixed for three grades in each class. The grade 
of any particular lot of veneer is dependent on 
the quantity of material in the flitch, the number 
and size of the clear cuttings it will yield, and 
the kind and number of blemishes present. The 
method of sampling is also included in the 
standard. 

Distinctly figured walnut veneer is not graded 
in accordance with the standard but is certified as 
to measurement, thickness, proper sampling, and 
manufacture. This is because of the aesthetic and 
decorative values determined largely between 
buyer and seller from samples. This type of ve- 
neer is described as figured wood and is so 
stamped. 

The standard includes a tabulation of the grad- 
ing requirements and a glossary of terms, as well 
as a list of companies which have accepted the 
standard. 

Copies of Commercial Standard CS64-37 may 
be obtained from the Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C., at five cents each. 


American Standards Association 
Plans Annual Meeting 


The Annual Meeting of the American Stand- 
ards Association will take place this year on 
Wednesday November 30, at the Hotel Astor, 
New York. Luncheon at one o’clock will be fol- 
lowed by election of officers for 1939 and brief 
reports from the President and the Chairman of 
the Standards Council. There will also be a guest 
speaker on some phase of standardization and its 
application in industry. The luncheon will be 
followed by a meeting of the Board of Directors 
at 3:30. and will be preceded by a meeting of 
the Standards Council in the morning. 

Many of the activities of the American Stand- 
ards Association are necessarily concerned with 
technical problems, and this annual meeting is 
the one occasion of the year when engineers and 
executives are brought together to consider the 
broader managerial and public relations aspects 
of ASA work. [t is hoped that as many company 
members as possible will make arrangements to 
be in New York the day of the meeting. 
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